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DRAWING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


(By Prof. W. 8. Jounson, Whitewater Normal School. Adapted from a paper read before 
the State Teachers’ Association, December 30, 1380.) 

That there are teachers in the State who have asked that the 
subject of drawing be discussed before them once more, is evidence 
that the subject is a live one and coming more and more into notice. 
There are schools in which drawing is not taught and yet where 
the teachers feel that it ought to be. The subject is not neglected 
from a desire to avoid labor, but from a lack of confidence of suc- 
cess on the part of the teachers. It cannot be expected that any 
great number of teachers will find themselves as well prepared as 
they would like, because very little opportunity has been given for 
any very great amount of preparation. 

My object at the present time is to show that drawing can be 
taught successfully even by persons who have had but little prac- 
tice in the work; that far more can be done than is asually at- 
tempted; and, lastly, that of what is done a greater share should 
have a more practical bearing. In the nature of the case, the pub- 
lic school cannot have an extended course in drawing, nor does it 
need one. The drawing must be kept within certain limits both in 
regard to kind and quantity. The teacher must understand that he 
is not to attempt to make artists of his pupils. Innumerable and 
insurmountable obstacles are in the way, and rightly enough. 
Such efforts are entirely without the teacher’s province. There are 
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two legitimate ends to be attained by drawing in the common 
schools: first, a general discipline of mind, eye, and hand; and, 
second, such practical skill in the art as to greatly aid the pupil 
in his other school studies. The first is to be attained by a well- 
laid, comprehensive, and progressive plan — one adapted to the par 
ticular needs of the school. But this plan and system must not be 
an iron one. Drawing, of all studies, needs freedom within certain 
limits. Deprive if of this freedom and you get neither discipline 
nor skill. No person is helped to draw by the knowledge of the 
names of the triangles or other geometrical figures, any more than 
he becomes a christian by committing to memory the ten com- 
mandments. Drawing lies in practical skill and execution and not 
in a theoretical knowledge of forms. Drawing can no more be 
learned by a system than a knowledge of art be gained by reading 
its history. Adapting Horace Greeley’s maxim we must say that 
the way to draw is to draw. The duty of the teacher does not lie 
in trying to carry out some published, general system. One might 
as well present a general bill of fare for all the breakfasts in the 
Union No system will exactly fit every school, much less every 
pupil in that school. The duty of the teacher lies in laying out 
the work to fit the particular case in hand, in so far as he is able to 
understand it. I am often asked to indicate proper work for 
schools with which I am not acquainted; as well might a physi- 
cian prescribe for a patient whom he has never seen. There are 
many plans and devices which may, or may not, be of use in a par- 
ticular case. There must first be a diagnosis. I never get very 
ertthusiastic over a system of any kind. I have never seen one 
that contained all of the good, each must be adapted. South Ken- 
sington cannot be brought bodily into Massachusetts nor Massa- 
chusetts into Wisconsin. Each locality has its individuality and 
its particular needs. 

Beyond a proper plan of work, the teacher's duty lies in seeing 
that it is consistently carried out. I say consistently carried out, 
not rigorously carried out. He must see that the daily work is done 
and well done. By weli done [I do not mean perfectly done, but as 
nearly perfect as the case admits. It must be carefully done and 
neatly done, however it may fall short of correctness. With this 
method of treatment the work is sure to prosper and bring forth 
good results. 
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Do we need special teachers of drawing in our public schools? 
Not by any means, unless it be in large cities where the wor) needs 
supervision. There is no reason why the regular teachers caunot 
do the work and do it better than one who goes from room to 
room. The teacher need not necessarily know how to draw. Good 
work can be done by pupils where the teacher never touches a pen- 
cil; in fact the good teacher seldom does touch a pencil to the work 
of the pupils. Learning how to draw consists in learning how to 
see and, knowing how to see, to guide the hand. 

It is not a matter of instruction, but of evolution. The pupil 
contains within himself the power to improve himself. Nature 
has given him the leaven within his loaf, and it only needs proper 
conditions in order to leaven the whole. The pupil, unless he be 
a Newton, will hardly arrive at the binomial theorem without in- 
struction, or he will never know that there is such a place as Lon- 
don without being told. He will never from the powers within 
him, and without books or teacher, learn the story of theages gone 
by; but he can learn to draw by the self and reciprocal cultivation 
of his natural faculties, unaided by books or instructors. At best 
the teacher guides his improvement, removing obstacles and point- 
ing the way. It ought to be the easiest of all subjects to teach. 

But I am told that drawing, aside from all other considerations, 
is too expensive — costs too much for its relative worth. I can 
only say that it may cost much, or it may cost little. This will 
largely depend on the wisdom of the teacher. That it can be pur- 
sued without outlay is absurd. As well might you have any other 
effect without a cause — create force, or lift yourself by the boot- 
tops. Because it costs something we have an element in its suc- 
cessful pursuit. If diamonds were pebbles they would hardly be 
worth picking up. What is attained without effort is of no value. 
I claim that drawing is not an exceptionally expensive study. The 
whole course from primary to high school ought to cost no more 
than two dollars — a sum less than what is required for many other 
studies. But some will say that the sum named is too great when 
we take into consideration the relative importance of the study. 
Such an objection cannot be definitely met. The answer must be 
in each ones own mind. 

Another argument against drawing is that it is “ picture-making” 
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and therefore of no practical account. So long as the delusion 
lasts that drawing is necessarily picture-making, so long will it be 
given the cold shoulder by both teachers and patrons. The Ameri- 
can people consider themselves eminently practical, and will have 
nothing to do with what seems to them purely ornamental. They 
are partly right in their judgments of the relative importance of 
occupations, but some day will have views more nearly in accord 
with older nations. If we can make them see that drawing is one 
of the most practical of studies; that algebra, technical grammar, 
and half of what is taught of other branches, have far less to do 
with every-day life; if we can convince them that learning to draw 
is learning to do everything else better — sewing, sawing, planing, 
cutting, piling, ruling, observing, and remembering; that a knowl- 
edge of drawing, with its disciplinary effects, enables one to 
learn most other things in much less time and much more per- 
fectly, then will they be ready to meet us with their money and with 
their interest. Preaching will not convince them, but practical re- 
sults will. When the public schools turn out work that com- 
mends itself, when the children exemplify its benetits by greater 
adaptability and greater skill in other pursuits, then will they meet 
us more than half way. 

As I know most about them I will cite the public schools of 
Whitewater as examples of what can be done. Three years ago, 
drawing was introduced as a regular exercise in all of the depart- 
ments. It is true that it had been previously taught after a fash- 
ion, but owing to an unpractical system, had made but little pro- 
gress. What has been the result? Nearly every child in White- 
water draws. They are interested and like it. The parents pro- 
vide abundant materials without protest. It is having its practical 
effects and is going farther. Special teachers of painting and other 
branches of art are having all they can do conducting private 
classes mostly made up from those who have got their start in the 
public school. 

In a few years the manufacturing interests of the town will begin 
to feel its influence and profit by the greater skill of the young 
men who come in to fill the ranks of workmen. These workmen 
will be designers. The furniture turned out will be more tasteful 
and find a still better market. There will be greater diversity in 
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the cottages built without the aid of an architect. There will be 
less conventionality and more taste in the internal decorations of 
humble homes. 

Can equal results be secured in other places? Why not? The 
teachers in these schools have no outside aid. There is no regular 
drawing teacher. The drawing in each department is conducted 
by the teacher of that department. 

I wish now to speak of drawing as an aid to other school work. 
I think that the field is wide in this direction and too little has 
been made of it. Too much has been done by rule and too little 
by the unaided hand and eyes. The pupil has been led to depend 
too much on artificial instruments and too little on the use of hands 
and simple devices. He has used artificial standards of measure- 
ments too much and the natural standards from which they were 
derived not enough. Especially is this true of blackboard work — 
the kind of work that is most beneficial in school exercises. He 
should use spans, hands, and fingers in preference to artificial 
measurements. Some will say that since the hands of pupils vary 
in size their work will not be uniform. What if it is not? The 
individual work is not injured thereby. We must overlook the 
mint, anise, and cumin if we would succeed. 

[Here devices and expedients for securing rapid, practical work 
were shown. Circles were drawn on the board by means of the 
hand alone, using the end of the outstretched little finger as a 
center and the thumb and first finger to hold the crayon. By 
turning the hand completely over circles were drawn. The sizes 
of the circles varied according to the length of the crayon used. 
To show the practical results to be obtained by this simple expe 
dient, the circles drawn were used as the bases of hexagons, octa- 
gons, diagrams for geometrical demonstrations, illustrations for 
physiological explanations, geographical and astronomical diagrams. 
Devices of cutting chalk for various purposes were shown. By 
these devices diagrams for use in other branches of study were 
shown. To still further illustrate the practical results of these 
simple expedients and devices which any one can learn in two hours, 
it may be well to say that the time consumed in making all of the 
drawings above referred to did not exceed three minutes.— 


Eps. } 
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THE AUTOCRACY OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 


(By an Old Teacher.) 


Have teachers any rights which school boards are bound to re- 
spect? I have asked myself that question a good many times 
within the past month or two, and I have as yet arrived at no very 
satisfactory answer in my own mind, and so I ask the question in 
this public manner, and proceed to take the readers of the JouRNAL 
into my confidence. 

In order to ‘show cause’ in this matter, I will first state two or 
three cases which I doubt not can be paralleled in plenty of com- 
munities all over the country : 

In a certain village school was employed as teacher, in an inter- 
mediate grade, a young woman who had graduated at one of the 
Normal Schools in this State, had taught a year successfully in the 
schools of one of the cities of the State, and had declined an ap- 
pointment to pleasanter work and better wages there, at the end 
of the year, to accept work in the village of her home. She was 
engaged for one term, but, after having taught a few weeks, the 
clerk came to her with a contract for a@ year, and asked her to sign 
it, saying that when they found a teacher of the right sort they 
preferred to engage by the year. That was complimentary, and 
the teacher was satisfied with the proposition, and signed the con- 
tract. The teacher gave herself unreservedly to her work, and had 
no doubt of the situation. The first term closed, and the second 
was about a month advanced, 1 believe, when suddenly one day the 
principal said to her that the board would be pleased to receive 
her resignation. She simply replied, ‘‘ Do they wish me to teach 
the week out?” and was answered that she would hardly find it 
pleasant to work under such circumstances, and she resigned at 
once. Now, for the sequel. Had she failed in her work? Not a 
member of the board had visited her school, except once a month 
the clerk had dropped in at the noon dismissal to bring her her 
month’s pay. Not a word of warning from any source. Not a 
hint that her management was falling into discredit. Not a help- 
ing suggestion from the principal. Zhe whole action was founded 
upon the gossip of the school children themselves. Of course the 
board had the power and legal right to do as they pleased, and all 
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the poor teacher could do was to submit and bear her humiliation 
and disgrace as best she could. The only pretense of a reason for 
the action which has as yet reached her or the people is that her 
government was too severe in general, and that in particular she 
had taken a little girl by the cheek with her thumb and finger and 
turned her around to “position,” after she had put her feet into 
the aisle, and tripped up a passing child. 

Whose girl was it? Ah! please don’t ask. The girl was not too 
distantly related to the principal to enlist his sympathies. The 
board have been unable to get a permanent teacher in her place, 
and the room is losing its members and interest in the hands of 
the wife of whom? Why, the principal, of course. Now, these 
are the facts in the case, as I am credibly informed. Let us get at 
the core of this case, if we can. 

It seems that the children had complained of the severity of the 
teacher and the principal had told the board and they had said that if 
it kept up, perhaps she would have to be asked to resign. “ Upon 
this hint” the principal spoke and the board now say that they 
had no idea of action being taken at once and they fear there was 
something in the case which they did not quite get to the bottom 
of. Now look at this matter from any standpoint you please and 
it is bad. 

The gossip of children, spite or prejudice of a principal, and the 
(at best) negligence of a board are allowed to overwhelm a good, 
competent, and faithful teacher with incomparable mortification 
and shame before the eyes and in the presence of all the friends 
and associates whom she holds dear. She is dispatched as merci- 
lessly as though her interests were of no more moment than a 
rogue’s. She is not treated with the consideration given to the 
commonest farm laborer or mechanic. The man who discharges in 
such a way the lowliest menial in his employment is called by no 
very complimentary names. It is simply wanton cruelty and noth- 
ing else. Admitted that the teacher was too severe. What then? 
Was she not willing, competent, and anxious to do the right 
thing? It seems to me that the commonest kind of business 
courtesy even required that the teacher should be told plainly 
wherein she was not doing as her employers desired. I put the 
case on its weakest imaginable grounds for the teacher and it is 
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adamant against the board. The principal is only their employe 
like herself. It is the business of the board to know the truth if 
possible about such cases and they can’t be excused. Their labor 
is gratis? That only criticises the whole system of unpaid services, 
We shall never have efficient management of our schools till we 
have a completely paid system. The supervision of schools should 
be paid for as well as the teaching of them. Every man who 
renders an hour’s service to the school district ought to be paid for 
it as well as for any other labor. 

The other cases [ had in mind when I began were these: A girl 
was turned out of her place and subjected to all the eminent dis- 
grace above mentioned, and the only reason given her was the un- 
relenting prejudice of one member of the board against her family, 
and this was given her by another member of the board. Another 
was allowed to go home to spend vacation, thinking all was well 
and arranged satisfactorily for the next term, and after she was 
well out of town the board met and decided to annul her contract 
(?) and sent her peremptory word to that effect. More pressure of 
parents engendered by children’s gossip. Not a patron had visited 
the school. In another case the board sent off and brought a 
teacher on to the ground before even a hint was given to the victim. 
“Corporations have no souls?” Very true, and are lacking hearts 
as well, and moral courage too, one would think from the above. 

These are a few cases of wrong inflicted because the power to do 
it was unimpeachable, and I doubt not plenty of such cases could 
be broughi to light if any purpose could be subserved by their ex- 
position. It is the old, old story of might against right and prob- 
ably no complete remedy exists anywhere. The only hope is that 
the greater intelligence and the higher sense of moral obligation 
which seem to be coming in with the years, may achieve a little 
amelioration in this particular line of human activity. 





ee 


Tue chief art of learning is to attempt but a little at atime. The 
widest excursions of the mind are made by short flights, frequently 
repeated; the most lofty sciences are formed by the continued accu- 
mulation of single propositions. — Locke. 


You cannot kill time without injuring eternity. — Thoreau. 
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SELECTED. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 
By Pres. Joun Bascom. 


The most marked fact in the internal history of the University 
during the past year, has been that it has brought toa close our 
preparatory work with the exception of the Greek Class. This is 
a step which has been taken not without some solicitude, and one 
which was urged upon us by the High Schools. The ultimate re- 
sults, we believe, will be favorable, bat some immediate results are 
to be deprecated. The High Schools of the State are not yet in a 
condition to do all the work required of them. In many portions 
of the State, no convenient transition is open from the common 
school to the University. The number of High Schools is still in- 
sufficient, and these schools tend to be very local in the provision 
they make for instruction. This limit arises from two facts. The 
High Schools are organized and sustained in the interests of a nar- 
row territory just about them. Those persons outside of the estab- 
lished limits are not recognized as having any claims upon them. 
As a liberal spirit, however, usually prevails in this respect, the 
narrowness of their work is not so marked in this particular as it is 
in another respect. High Schools are ordered in their courses and 
in their rapidity of progress to meet the wants of comparatively 
young scholars who live at home. They do not, therefore, meet 
well the necessities of a young man, who, lacking early instruction 
and somewhat advanced in years, resolves to secure an education. 
He cannot without some loss of self-respect and much loss of time 
reduce his pace to that of the young pupils about him. It remains, 
therefore, painfully true, that a good many young men and women 
whom the University would especially wish to help, find great 
difficulty in making their way into it. 

A partial remedy for this evil, which cannot be wholly removed, 
might be found in the encouragement of the few academies scat- 
tered through the State. They are fitted to do the work of prep- 
aration for the University more freely and rapidly than are the 
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High Schools. They have no special constituency. They gather 
their students from far and near, and students well advanced in 
years. It lies, therefore, quite in their line of work to bridge as 
quickly as may be the space which separates the preparatory stu- 
dent from the University. We do not think our system of public 
instruction would be unfavorably affected by an occasional vigor- 
ous academy. 

Yet in this State as in other States the High Schools are fast re- 
ducing the academies. The result, as a whole, we rejoice in, but 
would invite the attention of the academies that still remain to the 
fact that the field most open to them is this of general prepara- 
tory work. 

The multiplication and improvement of High Schools must be our 
great resource. There are few of the educational provisions in the 
State likely to work more strongly and favorably on our school 
system than the High School law. It is only to be regretted that 
the sum distributed is so small, and the period for which it is 
granted so short. Five years did not give the feeble schools time 
enough to strike root. The period suffices fairly well for the large 
villages, but not for the more rural districts. Under this law, 
which has been in operation five years, there are now organized 
ninety-five High Schools. Thesmallest sum received by any school 
last year was forty-six dollars and five cents; and the largest sum, 
three hundred and twenty-eight dollars and ninety-three cents. The 
law decidedly favors the formation of schools in the smaller vil- 
lages, and in country districts, by giving to these schools asum rel- 
atively larger than that which the older schools receive. The law, 
the longer it remains in force, will be increasingly efficacious in 
bringing into existence High Schools at secondary centres. Indeed, 
the whole constructive force of it is now felt at these points. The 
cities and larger villages put more into the fund by taxation than 
they take from it by appropriation, and in some instances decline 
tha returns that would fall to them. There are fifteen of the 
stronger schools of the State not organized under the law. The 
law distinctly recognizes the principle that education in the State 
cannot be left simply to districts, towns, and cities, but that the 
State must be responsible for the State. Not only may we hope 
that High Schools will slowly increase in number, but that the one 
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hundred and ten now in existence will steadily improve in quality. 
The system is already, by the encouragement of the law, working 
its way into thinly populated regions, while corresponding improve- 
ment in the quality of instruction is made in the schools already 
estabiished. 

There are two sentiments which work against the entire success 
of the Jaw in its relation to the University. The first is the dispo- 
sition to make each district and town exclusively responsible for 
its own educational work, and the reluctance of the larger cities to 
contribute to education outside their own limits. The country 
must always suffer severe limitation in the matter of education as 
compared with the city. The High School law was designed to 
reduce and is fitted to reduce somewhat this inequality. The ulti- 
mate wisdom of the policy can hardly be doubted, though its first 
results are in conflict with the limited principles which are usually 
carried into business. The prosperity of our cities and villages 
must finally be determined by the wealth and intelligence of the 
surrounding population, and these centres and heads in our social 
system cannot afford to divorce themselves from the dependent 
members. The prosperity of the State is one, and must be treated 
collectively; and that prosperity is identified with its educational 
institutions. This should be with us a first principle of statesman- 
ship. 

A second narrow sentiment that the High Schools have to con- 
tend with is that they are diverted from their primary and more 
local work by any shaping of their instruction to fit students for 
the University. This sentiment, like the previous one, springs up 
so naturally and is so favored by first appearances as to require 
some deliberation and breadth of view for its correction. If it be 
true that the work done for the University diverts attention from 
the much more important work to be done for scholars who go no 
farther than the High School, we should accept the objection as a 
fatal one to any effort to unite the higher and lower grades of 
instruction by means of the High Schools. On the other hand, we 
are fully persuaded that the High Schools of the State will never 
attain to their true development in their strictly home relations 
without fully accepting the upward relation, and fully meeting its 
duties. 
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In the first place, the spirit of a High School which makes itself 
a door, both in science and language, to the great stores of knowl- 
edge beyond its own instruction, will be very different from that 
of the school which seems to say to its students, ‘* We are the end- 
_ all of attainment so far as you are concerned.” 

Spirit is a very impalpable thing, but a very potent one. The 
spirit of the teachers and the place is that which makes the great 
difference between one instructor and another; between one school 
and another. Without a large spirit, and an enthusiastic one, no 
extended and stimulating work can be done. Both the spirit of 
the place and the instruction will be very different in which these 
two things are combined, awakening the mind to continuous actiy- 
ity and fitting it for its immediate work, from that which is sure to 
prevail where the exclusive consideration is the practical bearing, so 
called, of instruction. Though education must do cheerfully and 
thoroughly its hourly work, it must also be allowed the enthusiasm 
of a larger outlook and more generous devotion to knowledge. It 
is by no means those alone who advance, who feel the inspiration 
of the march, but all who witness it and catch the feelings that 
prompt it. Spirit is the supreme thing. 

A second gain to the High School from a liberal course of instruc- 
tion is the much stronger inducement it thereby offers to advanced 
students, both those advanced in age and those advanced in work. 
The evil already spoken of —a course adapted exclusively to young 
scholars who have plenty of time—is greatly increased when the 
High School is not a recognized avenue to anything beyond it. In 
that case, it is drawn downward by the work below it, while there 
is nothing above it to pull it upward. The moulding influences lie 
all in one direction. The High School, as the end of the school sys- 
tem, is left, with no vital connection with the liberal education 
above it, to bear alone all the backward pull. The result is not 
difficult to predict. The High School will easily lose educational 
ground, and will gain it with great difficulty. 

Another very efficient force works in the same direction There 
are a few in every community thoroughly interested in the education 
of their own children. They do not propose to stop short of a col- 
legiate course. It is from this class that schools have the most to 
expect. But if the common schools and High Schools announce 
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themselves as not in the line of a liberal education, these persons 
must withdraw their children and seek instruction elsewhere. If 
this is done, they feel little interest in the High School. They owe 
nothing to it, and they may easily come even to begrudge the 
money spent upon it with no personal return. When the High 
School has thus separated itself from the most intelligent sentiment 
in the community to which it belongs, what can it reasonably ex- 
pect? Those take the shaping of it who are not over confident of 
the value of education, and who wish to make it at least minister 
in the cheapest and most direct way to business interests. Educa- 
tional institutions have never grown up under such an inspiration, 
and will never greatly prosper by it. It is a spirit that takes only 
a narrow view of immediate results. It substitutes economy for 
enterprise, shrewdness for wisdom, and the present for the future. 
Nothing great can grow out of such a root of parsimony, or thrive 
when grafted on it. Among the things that the University of Wis- 
consin is striving to do and helping to do, there will be none of 
more permanent value than its share in the effort to bring into 
existence and into line a strong body of High Schools scattered 
throughout the state. In furtherance of this purpose, it has striven 
to keep its terms of admission within reach of these preparatory 
schools, and yet, from time to time, to so far advance these terms 
as both to make way for improved work on their part and to call 
itout. Asa movement in the same direction, it has now laid aside 
almost all its preparatory work, retaining Greek instruction simply 
because the general educational sentiment of the State is not yet 
strong enough to take it up.— Regents’ Report. 








FAIR CITY OF FLORENCE. 


Letter from Miss S. A. Stewart to Normal School friends. 


No. 21 Via Panporraina, Frorence, IrALty.— My Dear Grr1s: 
Your very delightful letter just received, and I seat myself to an- 
swer at once, hoping to fulfill your wish of “receiving an answer 
for a New Year's present.” But first, I want you to drop all per- 
plexing cares and just come to me, if only for a day, in this his- 
torical, classical, beautiful city of Florence. 

It makes me forget that there are any such things as duties in 
life, and I simply want to fold my arms and dream, and dream! 
How shall I begin to tell you about it? In the first place, I am 
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living in the palace of a princess—a real one. It was built for 
Paulina Bonaparte. Just think of me dwelling “in marble halls,” 
sleeping in frescoed chambers, dining in a magnificent “salon,” 
ete., and it is summer; the roses and camelias and magnolias are in 
blossom, and the oranges and lemons are in fruit. The sunshine 
and warm balmy air make the days delightful; and then this quaint 
old life! It is like nothing you have ever seen; it is the fifteenth 
century brought into sudden and strong contrast with the ease and 
freedom and freshness of the nineteenth. One is suddenly plunged 
into the spirit of Tasso, of Dante, and of Petrarch; and no longer 
believing that Maechiavelli was an angel of darkness, fully sympa- 
thizes with the modern attempts to make him an angel of the ops 
posite kind. I[t is as if one who had always lived in the branches 
of the orange tree, among the fruits and flowers, should take it into 
his head to go down and see how life was going on in the roots. 

These old churches, anywhere from five hundred to a thousand 
years old, transform life, and make one feel very young and happy. 

A day or so ago I stood in the cell of Savonarola, all alone; saw 
his desk, and Bible, and crucifix, and I fell to meditating upon the 
strange, weird life of the man, and his singular teachings. I do 
not wonder that he took sombre views of life—only one little 
window to let in this glorious sunshine, and that a north one, with 
cold, hard brick floors, and stone walls! I should say it would be 
rather hard for any one to take rosy views of this world, kneeling 
there, in that hair shirt, with only bread and cold water for lunch; 
and I came to the conclusion, while standing there, that if he had 
only boarded in a palace and had plenty of beefsteak and potatoes 
for his breakfast, he need never have been burned at the stake for 
his opinions. [ recommend first-class hotels for misanthropy. 

I have found the identical garden where Dante used to go and 
stand and watch for the sweet little Beatrice; if tradition does not 
lie-—and of course it wouldn’t about so simple a thing as that. 
Yesterday I went over and called upon Romola; she was notin. I 
saw the bridge off from which Tito jumped, and went into * Bodia” 
to see if I could find the picture where Romola was to meet Balda- 
sera. It was there, and I was so thankful that I broke my usual 
custom, and gave two soldi to the beggar who was under it. I do 
not usually give so much. It is encouraging a profession I am not 
really in sympathy with. I looked for Nello’s shop, but I think 
the * Duomo” has crowded it out, as it has so many other things. 

Michaei Angelo still owns a residence here, and is at home every 
day from nine o’clock until three. Iam to take an early day to 
pay my respects to him. I did reverence to his great works in the 
Medicean chapel yesterday —“* Day and Night,” “ Twilight and 
Dawn” —that is, I tried too. I was with savans who went into 
ecstacies over them, so I could not get breath and courage to say I 
was disappointed, but —don’t you mention it—some day, I am 
going to run around there all by myself and study them long 
enough to see what it is I do not like, and then I am going to say, 
right out loud, 1 do not like them. The whole chapel, however, isa 
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wonder of beauty and magnificence, though I believe there are per- 
sons so profane as to say that they do not think the architecture of 
it amounts to much. It is the place of burial of the Medici, and 
those old fellows looked “ well out” for the good things of death, 
as well as of life. I think after the cherubs and madonnas and 
crucifixions, nothing impresses one more, in these old churches, 
than the wonderful fertlity of the art idea. Why, every kind of 
material has tasseled right out in the most bewildering profusion, 
not only canvas and marble, but stone, and wood, and bronze, and 
pottery, and cloth, and paper, and straw, and in fact every earthly 
thing that has fixity enough to be carved, or “chinked in” as mo- 
saic. Gold, silver, and precious stones—like onyx, chalcedony, 
agate, carnelian, jasper, and malachite — and turquois, pearls, and 
diamonds seem quite at home here. They have the air of having 
come to stay. It is a good place to study gems, as well as so many 
other things, and phases of art. Every great man who has ever 
done anything for Florence — and they are legions — has his statue 
or picture put up in some conspicuous place, so that one may be 
introduced any day to the people who never die, and twenty cents 
will admit you to the choicest collections of art that the world 
knows. Atthe same time you are studying the works of art ob- 
jectively, you can read about their history, and method, and what 
other people have said about them, in one of the largest English 
libraries in Europe, all for the modest sum of 1 lire (20 cents) a 
week. I like to see the works first, and allow them to tell their 
own story to me; sometimes there is a slight discrepancy between 
that and what artists (professional) say about it, and then of course, 
Ihumbly fall back, and class myself in the category of those whom 
“ Jarvis” calls deaf and blind to the true “art thought.” He says, 
you know, that there are people so constituted that they are imme- 
diately impressed with that lonely condition of the dishes upon the 
table and the meagerness of their contents, when they are looking 
at the famous “ Last Supper,” instead of with the beatific look upon 
the face of St. John, or the sardonic expression upon the face of 
Judas — or words to that effect—and so I confess that with the 
most honest desire to see and feel in the correct way, and even 
with a good deal of study in order to do so, | find myself filled with 
little less than rage, when looking at the great picture of the 
“Crucifixion,” at the barbarousness of an age and people who could 
take a king like Christ, and murder him for his opinions and then 
fall down before such a monstrosity and worship for ages, as though 
it were a thing to be proud of, instead of shuddered at and hid away 
out of sight. Then I grow thankful that I am a woman, and live 
in the nineteenth century and America! There is much in the 
churches that I do sincerely admire. I believe that if the bible and 
all the sacred books were lost, a tolerably accurate history could be 
written from the frescoes and paintings in the churches. Asa 
teacher, I am impressed with the wisdom of their “first principle” 
of teaching, it is objective and pictorial, the true way of teaching 
any thought, — you may have heard that before. 
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The streets of Florence are extremely narrow, and lined with 
high buildings from three to five stories, and are paved with stone, 
They seem like alleys in stone walls, and are perfect sounding gal- 
Jeries. It is astonishing how much noise one small Italian can make, 
Night and day there is singing, whistling, calling, praying and all 
sorts of noises, which at first make one disposed to answer Mr, 
Mallock’s question in the negative, until one gets used to remem- 
bering that that means happiness and content with one’s lot. The 
Italians seem mild and gentle and polite to strangers, and bright 
enough for any use; in all of whic they excel the French. [ can’t 
tell you about the galleries, the “ Uffizi,’ and Patti, and the 
Duomo (cathedral), because I havn’t any words. I shall have to 
refer you to * Walks in Florence,” Ruskin, and an endless number 
of books upon these subjects. I am glad that so many people feel 
impressed to write books about them. 

The Duomo crushes me. Every day I run around there to take 
anuther look at it, and every time | take a different angle; but it’s 
no use — I can’t grasp its full meaning. I never before experienced 
the emotion of the sublime in architecture. 

I ought to tell you something about my delightful visit to 
Turin, Genoa, Pisa, ete., but I must stop somewhere. The leaning 
tower satisfied all my expectations of it. I went to the top and 
saw all the “ wonders of the world,” and felt very much like going 
on the rest of the way. Galileo’s lamp, which gave him the hint 
by which he reached so many happy “ fetches ” in regard to the 
pendulum, is still swinging in the cathedral, and the Baptistry 
which called out the fervent admiration of Hawthorne, and which 
he has immortalized (as everything else he touched), is the most 
perfect thing of its kind I have yet seen. 

keep a good corner of my time for schools wherever I go. I 
spent the last two weeks in Paris visiting all kinds of schools. 
But I must wait until next time to tell you about them. Mr. 
Buisson was very kind and polite to me, and gave me ample oppor- 
tunity to see everything in regard to schools. I visited the peda- 
gogical museum, and imagine my surprise, to find myself sur- 
rounded with evidences of the Milwaukee public schools. I could 
not have been more surprised or delighted, had I met one of you 
upon the Boulevards. I had forgotten that the Paris exhibit was 
presented to the city. A gentleman in charge of the museum told 
me that M. Buisson never wearied in speaking in praise of the Mil- 
waukee schools, and that he had made many changes in the Paris 
schools since his return from America. 

I shall go to Rome in about two weeks, and from there to 
Naples. I meet a great many pleasant people, some of them from 
Milwaukee. The Bosworths and Fields are in the same house. 

And now dear girls “ addio,” as the Italians say. You know 
that I shall always be glad to hear of everything that interests 
you, if you can find time from your numberless duties to write me. 
With kindest regards to every one of my friends, | am as ever, 
your friend.— Milwaukee Republican. 
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THAT LOUISIANA BOUNDARY. 
BY JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, LL. D. 


What shall be said of the lawyer who comes into court and at- 
tempts to set aside the record by the introduction of parole evidence? 
That is precisely what Mr. Salisbury has done in his argument on the 
boundary of the Louisiana Purchase. He has given us the view of the 
Minister Marbois; he has given usa statement made by President 
Jefferson; he has given us an opinion expressed by Secretary Ad- 
ams; he has given us the oft-quoted views of Librarian Greenhow; 
but he has not quoted a single word from a single document actu- 
ally bearing upon the purchase of Louisiana, or determining its 
boundaries! Is that the way to ascertain the limits of a territory? 
When a title to real estate is at issue, do men call in the neighbors? 
or do they appeal to the survey, to the record, to the indisputable 
legal documents, in order to determine whose claim is just? If 
the citation of opinions is to determine the western limit of the 
Province of Louisiana, then indeed will the question never be de- 
cided. For fifteen years this question was ably debated. Mr. Sal- 
isbury must be aware that at the treaty of Ghent the American 
ambassadors strongly urged that the true limit of Louisiana on the 
west was the Pacific; and he must also be aware that in the debates 
preceding the treaty of 1819 the same view was so strenuously ad- 
vocated that the opposition was obliged to yield to the American 
construction fixing the boundaries, not at the Rocky Mountains, 
but along the forty-second parallel to the Pacific. It is not a question 
of men’s opinions, but of the indisputable documents by which 
Louisiana was transferred to the United States, and afterwards 
bounded. Mr. Salisbury beats the air to find out what might, 
could, would or should have been the boundary of Louisiana, but 
strangely forgets to debate the question, What was the boundary 
of Louisiana? It is simply a question of fact. The matter at 
issue is the title to certain real estate, and the following are the 
only documents before the court. In order that there may be no 
mistake, I will quote them in their order : 


I. Treaty or San Inperonso (Tae Secret Cusston), Art. JIL., 
1800. 
2— Vor. XI.— No. 4. 
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“His Catholic Majesty promises and engages on his part, to cede 
to the French Republic, six months after the full and entire execu. 
tion of the conditions and stipulations herein relative to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Parma, the colony or Province of Louisiana, 
with the same extent that it now has in the hands of Spain, and 
that it had when France possessed it, and such as it should be after 
the treaties subsequently entered into between Spain and other states,” 
[See ‘* Treaties and Conventions of the United States,” p. 276.] 


II. Treaty or Cession, Art. I, 1803. 


“ Wuergas, By the article the third of the Treaty concluded at 
San Ildefonso, October 1, 1800, between the First Consul of the 
French Republic and His Catholic Majesty, it was agreed as fol- 
lows: His Catholic Majesty promises and engages on his part to 
cede to the French Republic, six months after the full and entire 
execution of the conditions and stipulations herein relative to his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Parma, the colony or Province of Lou- 
isiana, with the same extent that it now has in the hands of Spain, 
and that it had when France possessed it, and such as it should be 
after the treaties subsequently entered into between Spain and other 
states; and whereas, in pursuance of the Treaty, particularly of the 
third article, the French Republic has an incontestible title to the 
domain and to the possession of the said territory, the First Con- 
sul of the French Republic, desiring to give to the United States a 
strong proof of friendship, doth hereby cede to the United States 
forever and in full sovereignty the said territory with all its rights 
and appurtenances as fully and in the same manner as they might 
have been acquired by the French Republic, in virtue of the above- 
mentioned treaty with his Catholic Majesty.” [See Charters and 
Constitution of the United States, Part I, pp. 687, 688. | 


III Treaty or Wasurineton, Art. ITI., 1819. 


“The boundary line between the two countries, west of the Miss- 
issippi, shall begin on the Gulph of Mexico, at the mouth of the 
river Sabine, in thesea, continuing north, along the western bank of 
that river, to the 32d degree of latitude; thence by a line due north, 
to the degree of latitude where it strikes the Rio Rozo of Nachito- 
ches, or Red River; then following the course of the Rio Rozo 
westward, to the degree of longitude 100° west from London and 
and 23° from Washington; then crossing the said Red River, and 
running thence, by a line due north, to the river Arkansas; thence, 
following the course of the southern bank of the Arkansas to its 
source, in latitude 42° north; and thence by that parallel of latitude 
to the South Sea [the Pacific]; the whole being as laid down in 
Melish’s map of the United States, published at Philadelphia, im- 
proved to the first of January, 1818. But if the source of the Ar- 
kansas river shall be found to fall north or south of latitude 42°, 
then the line shall run from the said source due south or north, as 
the case may be, till it meets the said parallel of latitude 42°, and 
thence along the said parallel to the South Sea.” [See Charters and 
Constitutions of the United States, Part I., p. 309.] 
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Now it is perfectly clear that an ambassador of the United States 
can go before an international court, read the foregoing three arti- 
cles from the treaties of 1800, 1803, and 1819, claim the territory 
west of the Rocky Mountains, north of the forty-second parallel, 
and hold it against the world. Such a court as that of Geneva 
would not allow time to be wasted in debating so plain a question. 
That the treaty of 1819 was the very settlement of the Louisiana 
boundary which had been in contemplation ever since the treaty 
of cession in 1803, is known to all historians; but lest some quibble 
may be raised on this point, I will cite the following conclusive 
paragraph from Hildreth : 

“ Jackson’s vigorous proceedings in Florida would seem not to 
have been without effect. Pending the discussion in congress on 
his conduct, the Spanish Minister, under new instructions from 
home, signed a treaty [Feb. 1819] for the cession of Florida, in ex- 
tinction of the various, American claims, for the satisfaction of 
which the United States agreed to pay to the claimants five millions 
of dollars. THE LovIsIANA BOUNDARY, AS FIXED BY THIS TREATY 
heen you, Messieurs, the Lowisiana boundary |, was a compromise 

etween the respective offers heretofore made, though leaning a 
good deal to the Ameican side; the Sabine to the 32d degree of 
north latitude; thence a north meridian line to Red River; the 
course of that river to the 100th degree of longitude west from 
Greenwich; thence north by the meridian to the Arkansas; up that 
river to its head and to the 42d degree of north latitude, and along 
that degree to the Pacific.” [See Hildreth’s History of the United 
States, second series, Vol. III., pp. 658, 659. ] 

Did Hildreth know what he was writing about or not? 

I will close what I have to present on this question by saying 
that the matter here discussed is not a personal one, and that the 
attempt to deride it by referring to the writer of this communica- 
tion as ‘ta Western professor” is altogether futile. 

Indiana Asbury University, Dec. 20, 1880. 





The State Superintendent rules that teachers may, at their dis- 
cretion, detain scholars for a reasonable time after the regular school 
hours, for breaches of the rules of the school. A court in Iowa re- 
cently held that the teacher’s authority ceased when the school is 
dismissed. The practice in the various States is against this decis- 
ion, but it may be law for all that.— Inter Ocean. 
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PROFESSOR RIDPATH’S LOUISIANA. 


BY ALBERT SALISBURY, A. M. 


Professor Ridpath’s continued attempt to throw dust in the eyes of 
the public on the Louisiana question may well command admiration 
for its assurance; but it ought not therefore to be exempt from 
further reply. 

He brushes aside the official deliverances of Thomas Jefferson, 
John Quincy Adams, ef al., as “ parole [sic] evidence,” and ap- 
peals to “the record.” Waiving his abuse of the term parol as ap- 
plied to evidence, to the record let us go. Of what does it consist, 
according to Mr. Ridpath? First, of a few lines of treaty inten- 
tionally so ambiguous as to admit of almost any interpretation 
except the cne put upon it by Mr. Ridpath. Second, a section of 
a treaty negotiated sixteen years after the contract which it is cited 
as determining. 

This is the vaunted “record,’—only this and nothing more. 
Poor John Quincy Adams! how weak a lawyer, and how dulla 
diplomatist he must have been! How incapable of appreciating 
“record evidence,” to say, officially, in 1823, ‘The right of the 
United States to the Columbia river, and to the interior territory 
washed by its waters, rests upon its discovery from the sea and 
nomination by a citizen of the United States; upon its exploration 
to the sea by Captains Lewis and Clarke, upon the settlement of 
Astoria, made under the protection of the United States, and upon 
the subsequent acquisition of all the rights of Spain, the only 


European power who, prior to the discovery of the river, had any 
pretensions to territorial rights in the northwest coast of America.” 


But let us put Mr. Ridpath’s “record” to the test of a little plain, 
unrhetorical common sense. Says the Treaty of St. Ildephonso, 
1800, which is literally followed by the treaty of 1803: “The 


colony or province of Louisiana, with the same extent that it now - 


has in the hands of Spain, AND THAT IT HAD WHEN FRANCE PoS- 
SESSED IT, and such as it should be after thé treaties subsequently 
entered into between Spain and other States.” 


This is a contract solely between Spain and France. Do the 
lines italicised above mean that Spain, ceding a territory to France 
in 1800, could nineteen years later change the limits of this terri- 
tory by treaties with “ other States?” Candor and common sense 
forbid so absurd an interpretation. Only a hard-pushed sophist 
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eould entertain the idea for a moment. The words “ subsequently 
entered into” can only mean subsequently to 1763 when Spain 
received it from France and must apply to the treaties made 
with England respecting Florida, if to anything at all. 

As the very keystone of Mr. Ridpath’s argument consists of a 
forced and irrational interpretation of this clause, it will readily be 
seen that his conclusion is, after all, only a “‘ view.’—We are asked 
to believe that his interpretation of a treaty, nearly a century 
afterwards, is of greater weight than the interpretation of the 
Commissioner who drew the treaty (Marbois), the President who 
authorized it (Jefferson), the Secretary of State who was called 
upon to enforce it (J. Q. Adams), the Librarian who was set to 
examine it with all the archives of the Department of State at his 
hand (Greenhow), and the Governor who ruled over the territory 
acquired under it (Major Stoddard). And Mr. Ridpath fondly 
imagines that he could go before the Geneva Commission with such 
a case and not be thrown out of court! 

Now let us see the rest of “the record.” To cite the Florida 
treaty in this discussion is like claiming that a deed executed in 
1897 will establish my right to a farm in this year of our Lord, 
1881, even though it should be given by another than the real 
owner. One might as well hold that the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was the cause of the landing of the Walloons in New York! 
The solecism would scarcely be greater. 

The Florida treaty made no pretense of detining the limits of 
French Louisiana. It simply defined what should theréafter be the 
line between the United States and Spanish America, we offsetting 
our claims to Texas against the Spanish claims to Oregon. Did 
Mr. Ridpath feel the weakness of his “record,” that he, after all, 
resorted to Hildreth for something to stiffen his case? Is Hildreth’s 
careless, passing remark “record” or “parole” evidence? And 
does it outweigh the direct and explicit declarations of the highest 
officers of the government close to the time of the transaction? 
Credat Judeus! 

Finally, what shall be said of a lawyer who would assume to argue 
an international case, such as the Louisiana-boundary question was, 
in total disregard of international law, resting his case wholly ona 
pettifogging interpretation of certain ambiguities in a treaty, and 
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rejecting as “ parole” evidence the written testimony of the very 
man who gave the treaty its actual form? By the clearest princi- 
ples of international law, if Vattel be admitted as authority, France 
never had the shadow of a claim to Oregon. She could not have 
given to Spain, nor have sold to the United States, that which she 
never possessed, nor claimed to possess. 

Whitewater, Wis., Feb. 19, 1881. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY AND THE FARMERS. 


The functions of the Agricultural Department of the State Uni- 
versity should be threefold: 1st, educational; 2d, experimental; 
3d, in the line of original investigation; in all of which the univer- 
sity proper should render willing and efficient aid. 

In regard to the first of these, I would say that the education 
given in this department should manifestly be pecuniarily profit- 
able to the student. It may be that some classical youth who has 
never been benefitted in any way himself by his studies, nor has in 
any way benefitted others by them, may turn up his nose at this 
and contemptuously say: “A bread and butter study, eh?” Yes, 
sir, exactly so. The learning and the training that this depart- 
ment gives them must make their services so much more valuable 
to the community that a pecuniary reward shall naturally follow. 
A neighbor farmer talking with his son on the propriety of his 
getting a collegiate education, the boy said: ‘There is no good in 
it if Iam to remain on a farm. Look around; the farmers that 
have made money farming are those that have no education,— men 
that can scarcely read and write.” And said his father to me, 
“The worst of it is, the fact is undeniable.” 

It does not follow from this, however, that education is not valu- 
able toafarmer. It amounts only to this, that hitherto the farm- 
er’s education has not been in the line of his vocation. I think I 
may hazard the judgment, that a four years’ classical course at that 
peculiarly formative period of a young man’s life, is not favorable 
to his success as a farmer — that the tastes engendered and habits 
formed are adverse to it — that base-ball, boating, and calisthenics 
as physical exercises, are but poor substitutes for actual labor on a 
well-regulated farm, and that the usual college acquaintance with 
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the classical Bucolics and Georgics, is but a sorry foundation for 
successful farming. And I am afraid with this preparation, or 
rather this lack of preparation, should he devote himself to agri- 
culture, he would find himself so much occupied with keeping the 
wolf from the door, he would find scant time and means for con- 
tinuing his intellectual and esthetic culture. I will say further, 
that the faithful prosecution of those studies necessary to a well- 
furnished practical farmer, coupled with habits of accurate obser- 
vation and well-performed labor, will give a culture which will fit 
him to mingle with the best society in a republic, proud to recog- 
nize a “rail-splitter’”’ and a “canal boy” as occupants of the 
“ White House,” and whose efficient chief of the treasury depart- 
ment received only a common school education. 

I have purposely joined the word training to the word learning, 
asa part of the work of the Agricultural Department. No young 
man should receive a diploma until he can give evidence that he 
can plow a straight, even furrow of uniform depth; can handle all 
kinds of agricultural implements efficiently, and on a pinch, re- 
pair them; build a symmetrical stack that will stand and be 
weather-proof; shoe a horse on anatomical principles; shear a 
sheep, and perform skillfully the various simple operations of a 
surgical nature that the economy of a farm demands. No man 
has the highest pleasure of success in any business in which he 
finds himself a bungler, and our student should be a thoroughly 
furnished missionary, a burning and a shining light to illuminate 
the region in which he may cast his lot. 

A knowledge of the composition of soils, of the interaction of 
manures, and the effect of atmospheric conditions upon them, and 
their several relations to vegetable life and growth lies at the foun- 
dation of agricultural science. All that experience and science 
have revealed of this should be made the possession of the student. 
The structure and functions of animal and vegetable organisms 
and the conditions most favorably to the development, especially 
of domestic animals and cultivated plants, is knowledge of equal 
value. The diseases of animals, proper hygienic conditions and 
rationale of curative treatment, and the agencies inimical to veget- 
able ‘life, such as insects, rusts, smuts, blights, etc., with their 
causes, remedies, and preventives as far as known, are essential to 
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him, and that knowledge, not simply in a bookish way, or from 
hearsay, but as a matter of actual observation and experiment in 
the laboratory and in the field. This much in the way of chem- 
istry, zoology, and botany. 

Accompanying these should be found those so highly disciplinary 
and so highly practical branches of mathematics, arithmetic, alge- 
bra, and geometry with their business applications. Nor should be 
omitted such an acquaintance with English literature and such a 
mastery of the English language, as will enable them to express 
their thoughts clearly and agreeably both orally and through the 
pen. Superadded to these is required such a knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of political science, political economy and 
of their own mental constitution as will fit them for the intelligent 
discharge of their duties as citizens; and all these given in such a 
way as to breed in the students the desire and the power to increase 
and extend their knowledge indefinitely. 

This much is essential as the intellectual furnishing of an edu- 
cated farmer, and all this the State University is now prepared in 
good faith to give, free of cost, to every one that seeks it. 

Of the functions of the Agricultural Department, of the terms 
of admission, and of the facilities that ought to be afforded to stu- 
dents, I shall write hereafter. N., in Waukesha Freeman. 





——— 


A SCHOOL OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. 


Very many of our public schools are organized upon the presump- 
lion that all the population of school age will commence attending 
school in the early fall and continue regularly to the late spring, 
with a steady regularity for a series of years. Some school officials 
recognize the need of a variation from such plans, but, at the most, 
there still remains a great variety of needs not met in a school 
closely graded. 

There is a weak place yet more evident in the present state of our 
Illinois schools. Some public schools inspire enthusiasm and build 
up scholarship among those in the younger departments, but fail, 
too often, to hold the older pupils either to round out a prescribed 
course, or to follow studies of their own choice. There is a gap 
between the elementary schools and the professional schools and 
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colleges, not yet properly filled. Small communities do not think 
it judicious to keep up classes after they have fallen to very small 
numbers. Many individuals coming up toward maturity feel the 
want of review, or of original study on subjects in which they 
know their need, or they wish to press on with preparatory work 
with greater speed than the young classes make in a town, where, 
perhaps, the Board of Education is trying to build up sound edu- 
cation by reducing all study to the school hours proper, while a 
large part of the vitality of the pupil is expended in social amuse- 
ment out of school hours. 

Many schools that scarcely provoke aii from a friendly vis- 
itor are yet uncomfortable and unprofitable for those energetic 
youth who have limited time or limited means which they wish to 
turn to the best possible account. 

The city of Oregon, county seat of Ogle county, IIl., on the Chi- 
cago and Iowa Railroad, has a population of some 1,300. There 
is a good public school, strengthened by forty or fifty young folks 
from the adjacent farms, altogether reaching an enrollment toward 
400. With their circumstances and numbers they do not attempt 
to rival the great cities with proper courses of study. An energetic 
man, trained at one of the State normal schools, has been in charge 
for some five years. With some disadvantages from buildings 
built at an earlier stage of public interest, Mr. Wadsworth and his 
associates are doing good work in that community. 

The county had one man as Superintendent for twelve years. 
In that time he became impressed with the lack of opportunity in 
existing schools for a class of young persons, sometimes hardly one 
in a district, but aggregating a large number in one of the largest 
counties of the State. On retiring from office he proposed to open 
a school where such persons with various wants could concentrate 
their attention on required work for such time, however brief, as 
they could command. His school had a small beginning. A few 
persons came to his house; some, teachers who had found their 
weakness in some branch,— some, desiring to prepare for advanced 
education. A young man of experience in country schools had 
opportunity to take a graded school. He put two weeks’ work all 
upon methods of arrangement and administration, before taking 


- the new position. Another of peculiar health, had wide informa- 
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tion through reading, with but little technical discipline. He had 
broken down in the excitements and surroundings of a great pub- 
lic school repeatedly. Here with a limited number of young peo- 
ple, neither teacher nor pupils annoyed with the inevitable rules 
for young pupils’ behavior, he has a prospect of standing technical 
tests with others of his age. Teachers with second grade certifi- 
cates devote themselves to their weak points and gain first grade. 
Some obtain State certificates. There may be a sense of distrust 
excited in the promise of large results in brief periods. Let any 
one 16 years of age whe reads this reflect for a moment on the 
amount he could accomplish in a-branch of study of which he 
already had a little idea, when he should put his whole power for 
even one week into gaining a fuller knowledge of its principles, 
and compare it with what would be done if he went to dances, or 
to sleigh-rides nightly, and the incredulity will diminish. The 
school has no vacation. Pupils come and go as they can. The 
week is the unit of payment, and bills are presented in advance to 
the beginning of the next month. The school has grown to a 
paying size. Some stay a term of years The school suggests a 
solution of the question of normal training for those who cannot 
go far, or long to one of the State schools. It does not seem to 
interfere with other institutions. It seems to supply a need not 
otherwise met, and we are disposed to feel that there is room for 
more schools like that of E. L. Wells.— Inter Ocean. 





EXAMINATIONS AND PROMOTIONS. 


There is one feature of our school system which shows little or 
no progress over the methods of fifty years ago. This is the plan 
by which promotions are made up through the different grades. 

The time was when, on examination day, the committee-men 
and the village magnates ‘‘examined the school.” Here, before 
proud parents, confident pedagogue, and trembling pupils, were 
tested by oral examination the learning of the teacher and the ca- 
pacity of those taught. Then the medals were distributed, the 
boys’ “ pieces spoken,” the self-congratulatory speeches made, and 
the school dismissed for the ever-welcome vacation. This system 
had its faults; it had its merits also. 

But the next generation claimad to be wiser. All the faults of the 
oral plan were closely scanned and forcibly depicted. The beauties 
of written examination were clearly shown, and that method pressed 
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for general adoption. The attempt was successful; written exami- 
nations became the rage. 

We have worked now for nearly fifteen years in our graded schools 
under a system of promotions by written examinations. This system 
has had a fair trial. It has been tried under every possible condi- 
tion. The result demonstrates—and we are sure we represent the 
best educational sentiment everywhere—that it is worse than a 
failure; it is a great moral and physical wrong to future genera- 
tions as well as to the present. 

We have spoken our minds freely on this subject before. We 
have woe elaborate systems of written examinations as a 
wrong physically, because they create a frequent abnormal intel- 
lectual activity not conducive to physical health. They are wrong 
mentally, because they lead to the acquisition of the shadow of 
knowledge for its substance; they discourage the habit of consecu- 
tive thought; they run the mind into the groove of question and 
answer, sO narrowing it as to make it incapable of generalization. 
They are wrong morally, because they offer a constant temptation 
for wrong-doing; they encourage falsehood in various forms; they 
inculeate false ideas of the whole object of school life, and place 
the teacher in an unworthy position before the learner. The latter 
from many years’ experience comes to regard his teacher as a spy, 
whom it is not disreputable or unmanly to outwit, 

But every teacher thoroughly realizes the magnitude of the evil; 
the question is, what must be the remedy ? 

It consists, we believe, of two factors: First, a closer supervis- 
ion of the schools by trained superintendents and principals; sec- 
ond, by placing more confidence in teachers; putting more responsi- 
bility on them; holding them strictly accountable for the progress 
of every qualified pupil intrusted to them for further advancement. 

The theory of promotions is embodied in the proposition that a 
teacher should have the sole power of recommending for promotion 
only those pupils whom she considers well fitted to do the work of 
the next higher grade. These pupils, and no others, should be sub- 
jected to one strict oral and written examination at the close of the 
school year. If all or a large proportion pass the examination, it 
may be considered that the teacher has performed her duty well 
during the year, and has shown good judgment in her recommend- 
ations at its close. If, on the contrary, a teacher recommends 
many pupils and but few pass, we may reasonably conclude her 
lacking in some of the prime requisites of a good teacher. 

The features of this plan are, briefly: give a teacher a well-graded 
class; by careful supervision see that she teaches thoroughly and 
concentratively; forbid her such improper aids as frequent written 
examinations, or constant daily markings—all her time should be 
spent in teaching; require her, from her own judgment and expe- 
rience, to name those of her pupils prepared for promotion; test 
her teaching qualities by one examination, and then promote. 

This plan throws a greater responsibility on the class-teacher, 
but this responsibility will make her general burden all the lighter. 
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Pupils will no longer look to percentages, but to the approbation of 
the teacher. Now, the child at the end of the month or quarter 
triumphantly points to his per cent., no matter how obtained, and 
with it defiies the teacher’s knowledge of his incapacity for the work 
of the next higher grade. Under the system suggested there 
need be no weekly, monthly, nor quarterly reports. The teacher, for 
her own satisfaction and protection, may keep some kind of mem- 
oranda by which to substantiate, if required, her estimate of a pu- 
pil’s ability. The final examination will justify or condemn; it will 
approve her ability as a teacher, or establish the fact that she is 
deficient in qualities necessary in those who would instruct the 
young.—Pacific School Journal. 





Nationat Arp to Epucation.— This fund, to be of any prac- 
tical advantage, should be given exclusively to the States where 
emancipated slaves have been made voters, and the division could 
not be seriously unjust if made according to the number of such 
voters in each State. Again, it is not to be assumed that the dan- 
ger of illiteracy will exist as a permanent menace to the country. 
It is the result of a sudden social revolution, and not of constantly 
operating, much less of constantly increasing, causes. It was more 
serious ten years ago than it now is, and will diminish every year. 
No one fears that the time will ever come when any given State 
can not be trusted to educate its own. If the Government, then, 
is to help the States in their struggle with ignorance, the most 
help should be given at once, while the evil is at its worst; anda 
complete withholding of all assistance should be contemplated 
whenever it shall be no longer needed.— N. Y. Tribune. 
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County SupERVISION AND STATE TeExt-BooKks.— First: Our 
county supervision is almost a dead letter. Our commissioners, a3 
a rule, are poorly qualified for the office, and those who are quali- 
fied cannot perform the duty of supervisors for want of means and 
pay. Our legislature should make either county or district (the 
districts to include two or more counties) supervision obligatory, 
and should fix a salary based either upon the amount of work to 
be done, the amount of public money appropriated to the schools, 
or the number of schools operated in the district. Moreover, these 
county superintendents should hold certificates of qualitication 
from the State Superintendent, and be responsible to him as the 
teachers are to them. Second: Our legislature should be impor- 
tuned to repeal the obnoxious text-book law, making it obligatory, 
if it will, upon every school-district to retain the books once 
adopted for five years, but allowing each district to be its own 
judge in selecting the books for its school.— W. H. Campbell, Prest. 
S. LE. Mo. Tea. Assoc. 
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TracHers’ AssocraTions.— The proceedings of the superintend- 
ents in their late meeting in this city was necessarily criticised. 
It is impossible that such a body should meet and not be weighed 
in the balances. In a small town the unusual circumstance would 
have overawed any criticism; but in the metropolis the feeling of 
independence asserts itself. A leading text-book publisher said: 
“Mutual admiration is good if not carried too far —the teacher 
don’t know when to stop.” 

A physician who was present remarked: ‘They do not produce 
any ideas; — this is what I heard when I taught school and attend- 
ed associations.” 

The president of the N. Y. Board of Education suggested a field 
of work in his speech of welcome, when he declared it impossible 
for teaching ever to be a profession until a volume containing a 
clear statement of the principles of education should be written 
and adopted by the teachers.— N. Y. School Journal. 


go 





Tue New Departure IN THE SoutH.— One of the most remark- 
able of modern ‘‘ New Departures” is the rapid advance the South 
is making toward the establishment of a free school system for all 
the children of all the people. We have the most abundant evidence 
of the faith and fervor of the new South in the new doctrines of 
an emancipation from the bonds of ignorance through the free 
school. With few exceptions, the people are aroused to a sense of 
great need, and with the awakened want will come the full supply. 
Not that the full-grown school system will spring at once into vig- 
orous operation. Difficulties and enemies lurk around the whole 
history of school progress, but where there is the determined will 
of the people there will be the way foritsexpression. Arkansas isin 
the midst of a school revival, unequaled by any upheaval of public 
sentiment ever before manifested in this country. Its legislature, 
now in session at Little Rock, has passed a bill appropriating 
$10,000 for a colored normal school, thus showing the appreciation 
of trained teachers. South Carolina has taken a new and forward 
move, and the leading men are intent upon putting the State upon 
a proper educational footing. School Commissioner Thompson for 
the State, Mayor Courtenay and Hon. Mr. Memminger for the city 
of Charleston, are fully alive to the importance of having better 
schools, and are diligent in urging their promotion. Florida, which 
was one of the last states to feel the new impulse, has, during the 
four years just closed, “built twenty-five per cent. more school 
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houses, operated fifty per cent. more schools, greatly increased the 
enrollment of the school population, and given a longer term, with 
more efficient teachers, than had previously been provided.” 
Georgia and Tennessee, Virginia and Kentucky have, in many of 
their cities and larger towns, teachers and schools that will com- 
pare favorably, and in some cases challenge comparison with the 
best schools in the older public school sections; and so the good 
work goes on.— New England Journal of Education. 


—-- 





A Common Mispronuncration.— “ There goes Parnell, the Irish 
agitator!” observed a gentleman on the seat before me, in a rail- 
road car. “ Parnell, is it?” replied his companion. “That is Mr. 
Parnell,” whispered the lady behind me to her daughter. ‘“ Mr. 
Parnell. Ah!’ Now here were four persons, educated people evi- 
dently, who in the course of two minutes mispronounced a plain 
English name. It is always annoying to hear the accent misplaced 
on a name, whether Jocal or personal. We Americans seem to 
have taken a fancy for throwing the accent in family names on the 
last syllable, if possible, in defiance of all sound rules of good sense 
or good taste. ‘These two qualities,by the by, are very closely allied. 

Last year I had a nephew in love with a charming girl, Miss 
Brownell; of course she was Lily Brownell to her lover. A few 
months later as ill luck would have it, his sister was courted by 
Harry Bedell, pronounced Bedell of course. Now Brownell and 
Bedell are good English names and should have a good English 
pronunciation. Bedell is no doubt the same as Beadle. Many 
English names ending in ell were originally connected with the 
common nouns well or wall. The governor of the State of New 
York to-day is Governor Cornel/. The university in western New 
York is Cornell University. We have known a Judge Hubbell. 
Liddell and Waddell are instances of the same fancy. Litte//’s 
Magazine travels over half the country. But the propensity to 
throw the accent on the last syllable is not confined to names end- 
ing in ell. Barnard is frequently pronounced Barnard, Tricketts 
becomes Tricketts, General Stuben is General Studen, in spite of 
his German birth. That distinguished gentleman, the present Sec- 
retary of State, is spoken of, in rustic parlance, as Mr. E-varts. 
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Not long since, we were shown a collection of the famous carica- 
tures of Hogarth! A year or two since we were introduced — 
with a flourish —“to an assemblyman from a western State,” the 
Hon. Mr. Hub-bard! — February Atlantic. 


<- 





TuHE Scnoot Boarp.—They tell a story of a man in a New En- 
gland town meeting, who, when the question of the election of 
school committee came up, arose and said: ‘“I move that we' have 
10,000 school committee.” 

“What do you mean?” said the chairman; “there are only two 
thousand persons, men and women grown, and children, in the 
town.” 

“Why,” said the maker of the motion, “I only propose that we 
have the same committee we have always had —one man and four 
ciphers!” 

It is such disregard of fitness in selection that puts in the charge 
of schools men like the Connecticut member of a school board, who 
said to the school after an examination: 

“You have read well and wrote well, but you hain’t sot still;” 
or like a neighbor of mine who called upon a class to spell “ ar- 
ranged.” 

“ \-r-r-a-n-g-e-d,” replied the class. 

“ Wrong,” said my friend; after being requested by the astonished 
teacher to illustrate the use of the word by a sentence, responded 
with, “Suppose I say to you: “ This man was arranged in court 
for theft! °-— Ex. 


~—- 





One of the best things said by Superintendent Philbrick is that 
it was a backward step when men were ousted to give places to 
women in our schools. This is now becoming apparent. We 
say this not because we love women less but the school more. 
We do not raise the question whether man can teach better or not, 
we say the progress of the schools needs men possessing the very 
best abilities. Not the rag-tag, not the puny, the half-starved, the 
goody-goody, the uncertain minded, the failures — but the stal- 
wart — those who would make good lawyers, ministers, physicians, 
amd business men. Yes, there is a need of men. Possibly that 
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will be the only way to reach the women. We know to our cost 
that a woman will do her shopping first and then if there is any 
over-plus think of an educational paper next. But let us admit 
there are many most noble, brilliant, self-sacrificing, earnest women 
in the school room. The pity is there are not more.— New York 
School Journal. ; 
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A BOY'S COMPOSITION. 


Boys look upon writing compositions as the hardest work of the 
school; but one boy tried his hand at it, and his success is thus 
commended: 

At the Oberlin commencement, one of the after-dinner speakers, 
General Nettleton, of Philadelphia, related an incident which he 
said had been more valuable to him as a lesson in moral philosophy 
than even all the profound teachings of their wise President Fair- 
child on the subject. 

In common with many other Oberlin students, he taught school 
during the winter vacation, and required his pupils, of course, to 
write essays. 

In one school an ungainly but stalwart youth, named John Wolf, 
refused for several weeks to comply. It was impossible, however, 
to excuse him, and inasmuch as the refractory boy was at least 
thirty pounds heavier than his teacher, a terrible crisis seemed at 
hand. 

Finally the stubborn scholar concluded to bow to the behests of 
law, and drew forth a whole sheet of large-sized foolscap, ladened 
with this eminently grave and thoughtful production: 

“ About Virtue.— Virtue is a good thing to get a holt of. When- 
ever a feller gets a holt of virtue, he better keep a holt.” 

The General added that it has often since been useful to him to 
recall the terse and impressive ethics of John Wolf.—The Teacher. 





Undoubtedly the weak feature in our rural schools is the weak 
supervision. The strength of the city school lies in the careful 
supervision: There needs to be a plan by which every school can 
be thoroughly inspected and its methods comprehended.— Ex. 
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HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE MONTH AT HOME. 


The chief burden of the daily papers for the past month has been the “ dead- 
lock” in the extra session of the U.S. Senate. The Republicans having a ma- 
jority of one, with the aid of Senator Mahone of Virginia, they seek to oust 
the Democratic officers of the Senate. This programme the Democrats are 
resisting by the dilatory policy known as “obstruction.” Meanwhile the 
many new appointments of the President lack confirmation, and the Chinese 
treaties lie on the shelf. 

Gen. Grant has resigned the presidency of the World’s Fair Commission in 
New York, and has gone to Mexico on railroad business. 

The national debt was reduced over six millions during March. From 
January 1 to April 1, the influx of specie into this country was fourteen 
millions. 

Great floods on the Missouri river have inflicted heavy loss and suffering at 
Omaha and above as far as Yankton. 


THE MONTH ABROAD. 


The hardest worked man in Europe would seem to be Mr. Gladstone. His 
government has just concluded a peace with the Boers, by which they are al- 
lowed virtual independence,— a just act, though not entirely comfortable to 
British pride. The evacuation of Candahar, as the end of the Afghanistan 
matter, is the next step in his foreign programme. But the great interest cen- 
ters around the new Land Bill in the House of Commons. This measure is 
reasonably radical. It does away, practically, with entail in Ireland, making 
every landlord the absolute owner of his land during his own lifetime. It 
makes the sale of land free from the exorbitant fees and costs which now 
equal one third the value of the land sold. It makes the term of leases fif- 
teen years, during which period the tenant, if he pays his rent, is independ- 
ent of the landlord’s control or interference; and provides special courts of 
justice for the adjudication of all disputes arising between landlord and ten- 
ant. This seems a great concession, but Parnell and his followers do not 
seem to have the wisdom to accept it as a fair settlement. Perhaps a settle- 
ment is not what they want. 

Lord Beaconsfield is dead and the Tory party are looking about for a 
new leader. Lord Cairns, a North-of-Ireland lawyer, seems to be the coming 
man. 

The French in their African province of Algeria, are having trouble with 
Tunis and the marauding border tribes; and something like an invasion of 
Tunis is in progress. 


3— Vou. XI.— No. 4. 
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The new Czar has installed a sort of experiment in representative govern. 
ment in St. Petersburg. A council of twenty-five house-holders, elected by 
house-holders, has been formed to assist the military commandant in govern. 
ing the city. Nota very exalted form of popular sovereignty, but the mere 
fact of an election of any sort in Russia is something worth noting. 

The Turco Greek difficulty is still unsettled. Greece is ready to fight, but 
the Great Powers keep a hand on her shoulder, fearing lest a general European 
conflict should be precipitated. 

The Prince of Roumania has taken on the title of King. 


QUERY BOX. 


1. Authorities differ in regard to the settlement of the Alabama Claims, 
What was the amount in gold awarded to the United States, and the equiva 
lent in treasury notes at that time. W. D. TicKNER. 

Oak Hill, Wis. 

The Geneva Commission awarded the United States a gross sum of 
$15,500,000. The average currency value of gold for September, 1872, was 
113.5. This would make the award equivalent to $17,592,500 in treasury 
notes. 

2. I saw in the Historical Department a statement giving the number of 
members in the House of Commons at 600. Some time ago Harper’s Weekly 
gave the whole number as 652. Please explain the disagreement. Also state 
the number of members in the House of Lords, and how clected. 

Kingston, Wis. Eru. Dixon. 

In our item we were following the somewhat loose statement of a daily 
newspaper. The number of members in the House of Commons in 1879 was 
650. Weare not aware of any change, though we have seen the number 
given as high as 658, The House of Lords, in 1879, had 538 members.. They 
are such by hereditary right, and are not elected at all, except from Scotland 
and Ireland, where the representative peers are chosen by their fellow nobles. 

3. In the Historical Department for February, I find some statements 
which seem to me misleading if not erroneous. 

(1) Did Napoleon place Bernadotte upon the throne of Sweden? 

(2) If so, what did Napoleon gain or have any reasonable hopes of gaining? 

(8) Did Bernadotte compel the King of Norway, afterwards Christian VIII 
of Denmark, to resign? 

(4) If so, what was the object of the convention at Moso in August, 1814, 

Port Washington, Wis. L. C. LARsEN. 

(1) The statement referred to was perhaps made too strongly, inasmuch ag 
it is still a mooted point. When the Swedish Diet met, in 1810, to nominate 
a new Crown prince, but one vote in twelve was for Bernadotte, as it had been 
given out that Napoleon favored Prince Christian of Denmark. Just at the 
critical moment a French agent appeared on the scene with a plain in. 
timation that Napoleon desired the election of Bernadotte, and he was accord 
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ingly elected. When Napoleon heard of it, he professed surprise, and denied 
that the French agent had authority to make any such statement as he had 
done. It cannot well be determined whether Napoleon was honest in his de- 
nial cr whether this was only another instance of the profound dissin.ulatioa 
to which he was so addicted. Atany rate, regard for the supposed wishes of 
Napoleon sccured the election of Bernadotte. (See Allison’s History of 
Europe, vol. III.) It is true, also, that Bernadotte had gained the good-will 
of the Swedish people. 

(2) Napoleon was jealous of Bernadotte, and was anxious to get him out of 
the way. He also wished a King of Sweden hostile to Russia. 

(3) Bernadotte did compel Prince Christian, of Denmark, to resign the 
crown of Norway, by actual force of arms, Norway being compelled to sub- 
mit in May, 1814. 

(4) This question we are unable to answer. 


THE AMERICAN RAILROAD SYSTEM. 


There can be no doubt that the most striking and important phenomena in 
American history since 1865, are those connected with the development of 
our great transportation system. 

In 1865, the number of miles of track in the United States was 35,827. In 
1880, there were about 90,000 miles. But this wonderful increase in the length 
of lines does not fully indicate the advance made. To appreciate that, one 
must note what regions are now penetrated and connected by these lines. 

In January, 1865, not a mile of Pacific railroad had been built. Iowa and 
Northern Missouri were the only States west, of the Mississippi that could be 
crossed by rail. 

It is the purpose of this article to set forth, as clearly as its space will per- 
mit, the extent and relations of the more important railway lines of the 
country at the present time. The better to accomplish this somewhat difficult 
task, let us consider them in several distinct groups, viz.: 1. The Atlantic 
Trunk Lines. 2. The Chicago System. 3. The Pacific Roads. 4. The Great 
Southwestern System. 5. Southern Roads east of the Mississippi. 

Starting at the Atlantic coast, there are five great trunk lines westward. 
Naming them from the north, they are: 1. The Grand Trunk Railway, ex- 
tending from Portland, Me., via Montreal and Sarnia, to Uhicago; 2. The 
New York Central, from Boston and New York, via Albany to Buffalo, with 
westward extensions to Chicago; 3. The New York, Lake Erie & Western, or 
“Erie” road, from New York to Buffalo; 4. The Pennsylvania railroad, from 
Philadelphia via Pittsburg to Chicago, Ciacinnati, and St. Louis; 5. The 
Baltimore and Ohio, from Baltimore and Washington to Chicago and 
Cincinnati. 

Starting now at Chicago the first great inland railroad center, we find lines 
radiating like the spokes of a wheel. Counting again from the northward, 
we find, 1. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul system, now operating nearly 
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4,000 miles of road and extending to all parts of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Northern Iowa, and Dakota; 2. The Chicago & Northwestern system, run- 
ning in much the same directions and also connecting with the Union Pacific; 
8. The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; 4. The Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; 5. The Chicago & Alton; 6. The Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific; and 
%. The Illinois Central. 

Of these, the 2d, 3d and 4th run to Omaha; the 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th run to 
St. Louis; the 5th and 6th run to Kansas City. The Illinois Central, besides 
its western line to Omaha and Sioux City, has a great through line via Cairo 
to New Orleans. 

From Council Bluffs and Omaha, starts westward the first great girdle of 
the continent. The Union Pacific extending to Ogden, where it connects 
with the Central Pacific for San Francisco, also owns the Kansas Pacific to Den. 
ver, and numerous short lines. The same men who control the Central Pa 
cific are also building the Southern Pacific, which extends southward from 
San Francisco, via Los Angeles, to Ft. Yuma on the Colorado river near the 
Gulf of California,— thence eastward across Arizona toward El-Paso on the 
Rio Grande. Other Pacific lines are projected,—as the Northern Pacific, 
now running from Duluth and St. Paul westward to Bismark on the Upper 
Missouri, and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, which has lately made con- 
nection with the Southern Pacific at Florida Point, in New Mexico, thus 
opening a second through line to the western coast. 

The Southwestern system radiates from St. Louis and Kansas City; but let us 
start from Toledo, the initial point of the “ Wabash” road, which is now at- 
tracting so much attention. From Toledo, it extends southwesterly to Kansas 
City, being intersected midway by a line from Chicago and St. Louis. From 
St. Louis, the first road west of the Mississippi is the Iron Mountain R. R., 
prolonged southward by the International & Great Northern through Little 
Rock to San Antonio, Texas. Thence it is projected, by way of Laredo on 
the Rio Grande, across Mexico to Mazatian, on the western coast. This is 
the Mexican road in which Gen. Grant is interested. Next comes the St. 
Louis & San Francisco R. R. to Vinita in the Indian Territory and Wichita. 
Next is one of the “ Jay Gould roads,” known as the Missouri Pacific, extend- 
ing from St. Louis via Kansas City, and also via Sedalia, to Denison, Texas, 
making connection with the Texas Central for Galveston. Still farther west, 
is the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, one of the greatest enterprises in the 
whole list of American railroads. From Kansas City, it makes westerly and 
southwesterly to Albuquerque, and is also building westward to the Pacific 
coast. In connection with it, the Mexican Central will extend from El Paso 
and Florida Point to Guaymas on the Gulf of California, and to the City of 
Mexico 

Material is reserved for a second article, if this one shall seem to its readers 
to be worth continuation. 
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EDITORIAL. 


COMMENDATION AND EXHORTATION. 


We have received many words of compliment and encouragement from 
many different quarters in reference to the changes and (we trust) real im- 
provements in the JourNAL, and we take this opportunity to show our ap- 
preciation of them. We want to far more fully merit them than we are sure 
we do now, and to do it we are on the lookout for live, terse, and able original 
articles for its columns. We have been promised and shall no doubt receive 
communications from some of the old and experienced teachers of the State 
who certainly have something to say very well worth listening to, and for fear 
some such persons have not been invited personally, we give this general in- 
vitatioa now, and shall give the personal one whenever we have a chance. 

What we want most of allis to interest the members of the State Teachers’ 
Association in the success of the JouRNAL; if for no other reason, then because 
it is their organ. 

Since the legislature declined to enlarge the force of the State Superinten- 
dent’s office, the JouRNAL must try, as heretofore, to flourish on a half allow- 
ance of time and attention on the part of the editors, and by so much the more 
must it lean upon its old friends for support. The work upon it is largely 
done out of hours and when people generally rest or amuse themselves, but in 
spite of all drawbacks we mean to make it of interest to all and of real ser- 
vice to most of its readers. 

We trust we shall be aided by all our friends in this work of making an 
educational journal of which none need be ashamed, if they are not proud, 
and to do it they should send us items of educational news, facts in regard to 
the success or failure of methods of teaching, reports of educational gatherings, 
accounts of the success or failure of any measures of reform in school or- 
ganization, examination and graduation of pupils in the common schools 
under the grading system, and discussions of the various vital topics con- 
cerning the great preblem of free public education. There are plenty of 
teachers in the state that almost every day in the week discuss some point in 
an off-hand five-minutes talk to a class or school, which recalled and written 
up for the JourNAL would give them a far wider hearing and influence. 

No teacher can do a better thing for himself or the profession than to de- 
termine what he really thinks on any given topic by carefully writing him- 
self up on it. The disciplinary effects of thinking at the point of your pen 
are not to be overrated. 

We know very well that the educational forces of the State wish the Jour- 
NAL well, but with little money and less time at our command, we cannot 
make it what it should be without your earnest help. To make it only good 
enough to die is a thankless task, but to make it worthy of a long life and 
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unfailing youth, is the magnum opus, the grateful work in which the teach- 
ers of the State should participate with one accord. 





A CORRECTION. 


The following pretty statement has been going the rounds of the papers and 
would be all right if it were only true: 

Gen. Benj Lincoln was appointed Secretary of War in 1871 by George 
Washington. Just 100 years after, in 1881, Robt. T. Lincoln was given the 
same position by Gen. Garfield. 

In the first place Gen. Lincoln was elected by the congress and not ap- 
pointed at all. 

In the second place it was October 15, instead of March 4, 1781. 

In the third place Henry Knox was the Secretary of War and had been for 
more than four years when Washington became President, and so all that re- 
mains of the matter is the coincidence of names of the first and last Secretary 
of War, the places themselves not being the same as the first embraced what 
is now the Navy Department. By the way, this latter fact may explain the 
usage of such a misnomer as Secretary of War for the man who only con- 
trols the land forces of the nation. By analogy he should be Secretary of the 
Army in the same way that another man is Secretary of the Navy. 

Can some one suggest how it came to pass that we have an Attorney Gen- 
eral and a Postmaster General instead of two more Secretaries ? 








MATHEMATICAL NOTES. 


BY INSPECTION. 


V. Required to simplify the following: 4/4912 5. Now if the square 
root of 49—12 4/5 can be found at all, it will be a binomial, since the square 
of a monomial can be nothing else than a monomial. But the square of any 
binomial produces a triénomial, and so we conclude that if the given binomial 
is a perfect square, it is not in the form produced by squaring its root. Since 
the power contains a surd, one or both terms of the root are surds. Since 
the square of a surd of the second degree is rational, 49 is the “sum of the 
squares” of the two terms of the root, and 12 45 is “twice the product” of 
those terms. Hence, 6 75 is once the product of those terms. Now 49 must 
be separated into two parts, the product of whose square roots is 6 /5; and 
it is not difficult to sce that 4 and 45 are the required parts, and that the an- 
swer is 2—8 #/5, or 8 75—2, the signs being determined by the signs of the 
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given number. If the given number were 49+12 75, the answer would be 
8 75+2, or —3 75-2. 

If any one have any misgivings about this method, let him take any list of 
examples and put it to the test, and he will very soon see how it outstrips the 
ordinary methods given in the various texts on algebra. Any example that 
can be solved by the formulas usually used, can be solved by inspectivn with 
the greatest readiness. 

VI. Mr. J. C. Prill, of Chippewa Falls, sends the following solution of the 
problem given in the January number of the JouRNAL: 


“ We have two extremes to find the mean: 4/25X36==30, which is the time 
that elapsed before the meeting; whence 25h.+30h.=55 hours, A’s time, and 
86h.+-30h.=66 hours, B’s time.” 

This series of notes cares very little indeed about a solution that aims at 
nothing beyond the answer. An answer in and of itself is of no account. 
To seek for that alone would make this merely a puzzler’s column. Let us 
have the reasoning. It is the thinking stimulated here, if anything, that will 
be valuable. 

AN OLD PROBLEM. 


VII. A correspondent who does not quite see the difference between the 
WIscoNnsIn JOURNAL OF EpucaTion and Zhe State Journal, wants a solution 
of that old problem that has been so often solved in the mathematical columns 
of educational journals, viz.: A man owes P dollars, which he wishes to 
pay in equal annual installments, at 7 rate of interest, (U.S. Rule); what 
must be one of the equal payments? 

We have generalized our correspondent’s special case. 

If the inquirer will turn to Olney’s Sctence of Arithmetic, page 194, he will 
find a very satisfactory algebraic solution. 

Our object in taking up the problem again, is to bring before the readers 
of the JourNAL, a purely arithmetical solution, which was devised by Mr. 
Linn Gordon, of the Whitewater Normal School, now in charge of a Freed- 
man’s School in Charleston, S. C., and which solution the writer hereof pub- 
lished some years ago in the Educational Weekly. It is as follows: 
os (i a5" a a 7" represent the sums that will discharge one dollar at 


the end of one, two, and three years respectively, and x2 the sum for 
1 1 1 1 

T+rt (ery t er) sen 

Charge a dollar at the time of each of the required annual payments. 
1—(i+7r)® 

wl47 ? now, as often as this amount is con. 

tained in P dollars, just so many dollars will be the equal annual payment, 

whi, Sete). 

*1-(+¢7r). 


1 
(1+7) 


years, therefore ——n= the amount required to dis- 


The sum of this series is 
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This is a perfectly general formula, derived from a purely arithmetical 
process of reasoning, the like of which we have not seen otherwhere. 

Our correspondent will see at once that he has only to substitute his special 
values in this formula to get the answer he seeks. 

VIII. The following very neat and clear arithmetical analysis of No. III, 
of this series, is very gladly received and published. Will J. W.C. try his 
hand at analyzing No. VI? 

“Tf I had paid 10 per cent. less for an article, I should have gained 15 per 
cent. more; what was my gain per cent.?” 

In the supposed case the rate of gain is increased from two sources: 1. By 
taking a part of the base and adding it tothe gain computed upon a dimin. 
ished base. 2. By computing the real gain upon a diminished base. 

If 1 per cent. be taken from any base and computed upon another 75 as 
large, the rate of gain will be increased as many per cent. as {5 is contained 
times in 1, or 1} per cent. 

If 10 per cent. less had been paid, the selling price remaining the same, 
the rate of gain would have been increased 1$ times 10 per cent. or 11} per 
cent. 

15 per cent.—11}=3§ per cent. increase due to estimating the real gain upon 
the supposed base. One per cent. of the real base reckoned upon the sup- 
posed base would be 1} per cent., a gain of }; the 3§ per cent., therefore, must 
be } of the rate of gain, or 35 per cent. J. W. C. 








NOTES. 


Our OFFER TO CLUB with the North American Review and Hducation is 
still open and we think it a very good one. 


WE SHALL DROP A LARGE NUMBER OF NAMES from our list before mail- 
ing the next number unless their subscriptions are renewed, 


Prof. Salisbury writes as follows: 

Eprrors JourNnaL:— I send you the names of the five best spellers in 
the Columbia County Institute, held at Portage, April 5-9, as requested in the 
syllabus for this year; viz: Miss Anna Spain, Miss Anna G. Galloway, Mr. 
Lyman A. Murray, Miss Nora 8. Carey, and Miss Rose Green. 

The work included dictation exercises, and was thus a test of capitaliza- 
tion and punctuation as well as of spelling. 


On THE 2Ist of February last, State Superintendent Campbell, of Califor- 
nia, apportioned $1,505,366.66, among 215,978 school children, between the 
ages of five and seventeen years, thereby giving to each $5.97. How does that 
look beside the fact that Wisconsin distributes the mere pittance of 40 cents 
to each of her 479,741 schooi children? But then California has a State 
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School Tax by which she obtains about half the support of her schools, leav- 
ing only the other half to be raised by local voluntary taxation. When shall 
we sce a Wisconsin Legislature wise enough and brave enough to give as 
such alaw? Must the people find out for themselves what are the benefits to 
be derived from it first, and so outstrip those who should be leaders? We 
fear it. 


THE West Bend Times speaks thus of the public schools of the village: 

Our village schools under the charge of the efficient principal, Prof. L. A. 
Stanwood, are prospering finely, and maintaining their high rank among the 
schools of the county. An unusually large number of foreign pupils have 
been in attendance during tie winter months. 

Tue Juda items in the Brodhead Independent, speak in very igh terms of 
Mr. C. F. Cronk, principal of the village school. We happen to know that 
Mr. C. was a good scholar in school himself, and is a man every way worthy 
of the highest confidence. He never fails anywhere. 


Prof. A. R. Sprague, of Black River Falls schools, has been lecturing lately 
before a Teachers’ Institute in Rockford, Illinois, on “ William J., Prince of 
Orange.” We are glad to know that Badger school-masters are appreciated 
beyond the confines of their own pedagogical territory. 


Tue River Falls Press devotes a column and a half to a review of the con- 
dition of the public schools in that village. Prof. Barnes is very highly com- 
plimented for his work, and it seems as though a complete reformation has 
taken place in every grade of the work. The Press gives a list of a hundred 
words which a girl fourteen years old spelled correctly in a recent contest for 
a prize offered by the Principal, and it is a list to “do” anyone not a cham- 
pion speller. 


Prof. Kenaston, of Ripon College has accepted a position offered him by 
the Canada Pacific R. R. Co., as one of the 25 picked men to explore the 
Rocky Mountains, for the purpose of finding the most feasible route over 
them. The 25 men are to be distributed into five divisions and he is to lead 
one of the parties.— Ex. 


That is the way able men are called fur and they are sure to go. In com. 
peting for the services of a first-class man a college has very little chance 
against a railroad. 


Supt. Henry Neill, of Columbia Co., in sending ustwenty paid subscriptions, 
writes as follows: 

“Our Institute closed to-day, April 8. Prof. Salisbury has done excellent 
work, and our teachers showed their appreciation of it by their faithful at- 
tendance and earnest attention. One hundred and twelve were enrolled, — 
eighty-twoof whom were experienced teachers. Weare beginning to think 
that few countics in the State can do better than ours.” 

Prof. T. C. Chamberlin, of Beloit College, has received and accepted an im- 
portant appointment upon the U.S. Geological Survey. His work on the 
geological survey of this State, first as an assistant and finally as Chief Geol. 
ogist, was as certain to bring him to the front as a practical scientist as the 
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days were to come and go. Although his work is not yet completed for the 
State, he sees the way clear to assume the burden of this wider labor which 
consists in aa examination of the great Kettle Moraine which extends from 
Dakota Territory to the Atlantic coast. In fact, we believe he is to have 
charge of onc of the grand divisions of the National Geological Survey, and 
that this summer’s work is only a fragment of the whole task before him. 

Here is another case of an urgent call forthe services of an able man. 
Make yourself useful and you will certainly be wanted, is the moral, 


A correspondent sends the following concerning the private institute held 
by Supt. J. T. Lunn at Spring Green, Sauk County: 

“The Institute closed April 8, and was in every respect a success. The 
number enrolled was 59. The conductor confined himself strictly to the 
course of study and the elucidation of the topics was far beyond expectation. 
It was a rare treat to those who attended, and a great loss to those who re. 
mained away.” 

Every school-master or superintendent who thinks and then writes out and 
publishes a good, clear discussion of any important matter connected with 
school work, is sure to have his reward in seeing it copied over and over 
again and its usefulness thereby multiplied many-fold. 

Supt. J. T. McCleary not long since published a little discussion of Com, 
mencing School inthe River Falls Press, and it comes back to us from Michi- 
gan in the Moderator, a very lively weekly school journal. Now that it has 
really got on its legs, so to speak, no one can say when or where its journey- 
ings will come to anend. Go and do likewise. 


THE principal of the Seminary at Rochester, Racine County, this year is 
A. E. Schaub, who received at the examination in January, 1880, a limited 
State certificate, and who graduated last June at the State University. He 
has Taised the attendance at the Seminary from 40 students last year to 73 this 
year. He is assisted by Miss Emma B. Willey, L. P., and Prof. F. E. Webley, 
M.A. With limited means he has energetically worked up to his present 
position. 

Tue secretary of the State Board of Education, of Massachusetts, has just 
issued his report for 1880, and it contains a practical article on “Industrial 
Education at Gloucester,” of that State. 

Pror. A. F. Nortu writes, ‘ Thanks for a copy of your Annual Report. I 
have had time to do little more than glance at it, but have seen enough to 
recognize the very valuable and complete series ‘of statistical tables. They 
give a very perfect exhibit of the state of the educational interests is Wis- 
consin.” 

AT TH institute, Shetek, Barron county, held last month, the following 
members made the fewest mistakes in spelling, average standing being 994 
per cent.: Miss Mary S. Thompson, Miss Mercie E. Taft, Miss Josephine 
Miller, Miss Annie Miller, and Mr. Robert Stewart. 
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Supt. WuiITeE, of Barron county, writes that the institute held at Shetek 
was not largely attended, but the interest was intense to the close. The grad- 
ing system received considerable attention. So much light was thrown upon 
the subject that all the live teachers present announced their intention to 
give the system a fair trial in their schools. He thinks that they will succeed, 
though the obstacles to be overcome are by no means insignificant. 


J. H. Evans, President of the board of Normal Regents, writes under date 
of March 17th, ‘on Tuesday, the 15th inst., I received from the Mayor of 
Milwaukee, plaus for building, contracts for deeds, and a letter making a 
formal tender on all the requirements of the special law, necessary on the 
part of the city of Milwaukee, in locating a State Normal School at that 
place.” 


Supt. BoEut, of Dane county, writes in regard to his institute held at 
Stoughton the third week of last month: 

Our institute closed last Friday. Owing to the recent blockade, but few 
teachers from the northern part of the county were able to attend. We en- 
rolled seventy-five members, nearly all of whom are actual teachers. We 
aimed to make the work thoroughly practical, and brought prominently be- 
fore the teachers the subject of grading the rural schools. My teachers are 
alive and fully appreciate the work we have been doing. I am convinced 
that our institute work pays. My teachers who attended the institute last fall 
have done very much better work during the winter, especially with scholars 
inthe Primary form. 


L. D. Harvey, formerly principal of the High School at Sheboygan, was 
unanimously elected school commissioner the first Tuesday in this month, 
He will undoubtedly be chosen the city superintendent of public schools by 
the common council of the city. 


J.C. Hat, of Stockbridge, Calumet county, has invented a cheap and 
simple contrivance for ventilating ordinary school rooms, furnished with 
common box stoves. He states that it has proved this winter successful, in 
the school where he is teaching. He proposes to provide other school houses 
in his section of the State with his invention. His description of the inven- 
tion was published in the March number of the JouRNAL. 


T. D. PLums, connected with the office of Hon. David Atwood, State Printer 
at Madison, lias printed sets of neat blanks for teachers’ contracts with du- 
plicate copy of teachers’ certificates attached, for notice of annual district 
school meetings, for the reports of teachers for the first month and for the 
whole term to the county superintendents, for the certificates of the promo- 
tion of pupils from one form to another, and for the diploma of graduation 
from the common school. The teachers’ reports and the certificates and di- 
ploma are adapted to the system of grading country schools, adopted in this 
Btate, 
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As FAR as we have learned, the teachers’ institutes held this spring enrolled 
the following number of members: Shetek, 34; Stoughton, 75; Middleton, 
86; Eau Claire, 86; Portage, 112; Juda, 87; Spring Green (private), 59; Rock 
Elm (private), 35. , 

Supr. McCieary, of Pierce county, held last month a private institute at 
Rock Elm, which was attended throughout by 35 members. He has just 
closed his spring examinations, and of 116 candidates, 65 received full certifi. 
cates and 17 limited. These 82, with those holding certificates granted last 
year, and with those who will probably receive certificates on the supplementary 
examination, make about 150. As 120 teachers are required for the schools, 
the surplus, he says, “is in accordance with your recommendation to license 
about 25 per cent. more than are needed.” 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NATIONAL HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 


In these days of musical trash for our young people, it is a rest and a joy 
to come across a book like this, with some of the best of our old tunes, and 
with new ones from authors whose very names are a guaranty for their work, 
It is published by Ginn & Heath, Boston, New York, and Chicago. Mailing 
price 70 cents; introduction price 48 cents. 


We have received from Thomas H. Bush, No. 70, Metropolitan Block, Chi- 
cago, Ill., agent for Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass., a copy of Bran. 
BuRY’s Earon’s PracticAL ARITHMETIC, combining oral and written work, 
This book is remarkable for what it includes in its body proper, and for what 
it relegates to the Appendix. It does thereby a work of discrimination for the 
average teacher which he is unable to do wisely for himself. We shall learn 
by and by, that a complete compendium of arithmetical knowledge,— a reg- 
ular thesaurus of curious and more or less useful arithmetical information, is 
not the best sort of a book to use for a text in the common schools. 

This book has the appearance of being admirably adapted to the needs of 
the common country schools. 


Cicero pz Natura Deorum. Edited by Austin Stickney. Boston: Ginn & 
Heath. This volume is, in the main, a translation of the excellent German 
edition by G. F. Schoemann. The American editor haa not been mechanical 
in his translation; but he has taken only the thought of the original, appa- 
rently excluding from his mind the, to us, clumsy German phrase, and has 
expressed it again in clear and concise English. Prof. Stickney has not lim- 
ited himself to the German original; on almost every page of the notes are 
valuable notes of his own. He adopts, in the main, the text of C. F. W. 
Mueller, but changes it in not a few passages; and in these changes he does 
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not follow Schoemann closely, but takes account of the conjectures of other 
German philologists. The edition is commendable in every essential. In one 
respect it is not as convenient as the German edition: the notes, which in the 
German edition are at the foot of the page, are placed in the American trans- 
lation at the back of the book. Why do not Americans discard an arrangement 
go inconvenient? Only such notes should be given as it is well for the stu- 
dent to see, and these should be placed where he can see them with the least 
loss of time. 


PracticaL Etiquette. W. L. Klein & Co., Publishers. This isa very 
handsome little volume in blue cloth with beveled edges. It is certainly one 
of the most direct, complete, and sensible books we have ever seen on the 
subject. Chapter II. is enforced by the following quotation from Roscommon: 
“Those things which now seem frivolous and slight, will be cf serious con- 
sequence to you after they have made you once ridiculous.” When one re- 
flects that so wise a man as Emerson has said that beautiful behavior gives a 
higher pleasure than statues or pictures and that it is the finest of the fine 
arts, he can easily see that 50 cents sent to the publishers at Chicago, Il., for 
such a book as this, is money very well paid out. 


Tue New Brsite.—Qvuick Worx.—'The new version of the New Testa- 
ment, which has been so many years in course of translation and which is 
unquestionably the most important literary enterprise this century has seen, 
is being waited for with curiosity and anxiety by hundreds of thousands. 
The literary revolution proposes fully to meet the demands which its army 
of friends are making upon it by doing probably the quickest work in book. 
making which has ever yet been accomplished. Arrangements have been 
fully made to put the entire book into type inside of 24 hours from the time 
a printed copy of the English edition can be procured. It will be printed in 
large, beautiful type, neatly and strongly bound in cloth, in a volume of about 
500 pages, and sold at the nominal price of 30 cents. <A fine edition in half 
Russia, gilt top, will be sold for 60 cents, and one in full Turkey morocco, 
gilt edges, for $1.25. Orders will be filled in the order in which they are re- 
ceived, with remittance. American Book Exchange, Tribune Building, New 
York. 


THE Dums Sprak. — By the courtesy of Prof. R. C. Spencer, we have be- 
fore us a copy of Mr. Paul Binner’s paper on the education of the deaf and 
dumb, which was prepared at the request of the Board of Trustees of the 
Wisconsin Ponological Society of Milwaukee, and which was printed and 
bound in flexible covers by Mr. A. J. Aikens, of the Hvening Wisconsin, as 
an expression of his interest in the cause which the society has so much at 
heart. The first part is devoted to the history proper and the second part to 
the German Articulate Method. We have had only time to glance at the con- 
tents, but are satisfied it is in every way a very desirable essay to any one 
who wishes to inform himself on the very important subject of deaf mute 
education. 
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ScRIBNER FOR Aprir is full to the brim. We cannot even publish its 
table of contents for want of room; but we assure our readers that this great 
illustrated periodical is in no wise falling off either in its literary or pictorial 
material. 

Tue New York EXAMINATION Questions, being the questions given at all 
the Examinations for State Certificates from the beginning to the present 
time, embracing three thousand questions in Reading, Writing, Drawing, 
Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, United States History, General History, 
Algebra, Geometry, Book-Keeping, Composition, Rhetoric, Literature, Civil 
Government, Physiology, Zoology, Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, Physics, 
Methods, School Economy, School Law, together with Latin as an optional 
in place of Geometry. To which is added a list of the successful candidates, 
(Syracuse, N. Y., C. W. Bardeen, Publisher. Price 25 cents.) The title s0 
fully describes the character of this book, that we need only call attention to 
its attractive appearance and low price. In these days of multiplied Ques. 
tion Books, a preference will readily be given to one which embraces sucha 
variety of subjects, and which has been prepared for the successive examina. 
tions by eminent teachers, and with a care which no mere compiler can 
emulate. 











THIRD EDITION -- with corrections, additional matter, several pages 
of Review Questions, and beautifully bound in cloth. 


THE ART OF PRONUNCIATION. 


PHONOLOGY AND ORTHOEPY. 


An Elementary Treatise for Teachers and Schools, By Prof. ALBERT SALISBURY, Con 
ductor of Teachers’ Institutes, Wisconsin. 
The work contains Chapterson: 1. Vocat. PuysioLoGy; 2. PuoNoLoGy, oR PHONETICS, 
3. PHonotypy; 4. ORTHOEPY. 
The book is adapted to any one of three uses: A TEXT-BOOK for classes, a TEACHERS’ 
MANUAL, or for PRIVATE REF& RENCE, or study. 


WHAT THEY SAY: 


We commend most cordially the work, for its thorough and accurate treatment of the sub 
ject. — Wisconsin Journal of Education. 

It will be some time before an thing can take its place. — Hd. Weekly, Chicago. 

More judicious than usual in treatises of this character. — V. Y. School Journal. 

It should be owned, studied, and constantly referred to by every young teacher — yea, and 
by a good many not so young. — Hdward Searing, late Supt. Pub. Inst., Wis. 

It comes to the help of an English education at its weakest point. — Prof. W. C. Sawyer, 
Lawrence University. 

It will aid in advancing toward its proper place. a much needed feature in the study of our 
language. — Wm. H. WH Beadle, Ter. Supt. Pub. Inst. Dakota. 

I shall take pleasure in recommending it to the teachers of this county.— 7’. W. Crouch 
Supt. Macoupin Co., [llinois. 

Iam much pleased with it, and expect to make it decidedly useful.— Dwight Kinney, 
Principal Darlington High School. 

I have no knowiedge of any book which I would prefer before it to place in the hands of 
any teachir or student. — J. &. Spiegel, Supt. Latrobe, Penn. 


Bound in cloth, Price 50 cents, Mailed on receipt of retail price. Clubs $4.80 per dozen 
Address WM, J. PARK & CO., Madison, Wis 
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